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ABSTRACT 



Senate Pesolution 165, 90th Congress, authorized an 
investigation into the education of Indian children. Subsequent 
resolutions extended the investigation, the results of which are 
synthesized in this report. Historical discussion of national policy 
toward the American Indian, the effects of Federal legislation, and 
the failures of Federal schools are presented. Public school findings 
Included the lack of Indian participation or control; coursework 
which rarely recognized Indian history, culture, or language; and 
anti-Indian attitudes on the part of school administrators and 
teachers. Federal schools were found to be grossly underfinanced, 
deficient in academic performance, unsatisfactory in quality and 
effectiveness of instruction, seriously deficient in guidance and 
counseling programs, and characterized by a rigid and impersonal 
environment. Sixty recommendations were made in the areas of national 
policy and goals, administration of Indian education, the future of 
Federal schools, and the Federal role in relation to non— Federal 
schools. Statistical tables are presented in an appendix. (JH) 
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DEDICATION 



This report is dedicated to the memory of its first chairman, Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy — a man who cared deeply and spoke out. 

Brave Heart 

(By John Belindo, Executive Director, National Congress of American 

Indians) 

This Brave Heart Light surrounded by Brown Faces, so sad to be 
themselves. We have seen him staring at primitive landscape, broken 
treaties and broken hearts. 

The Brown Children have sung : 

garbled chords of muted war-like 
music from tiny buffalo robes, 

“We are no longer little hops 
from the hogans and pueblos, 
we are no longer little pinion 
hulls in a bowl.” 

The sun where nothing lives, 
pours life into the silence of the trees. 

A cedar sprouts nearby growing 
in warm felicity and grace. 

Brave Heart with his eyes disclosed 
all the secrets of his art 

astonishing the elders 

Rising on the battlefield against 
his own native Stars and Stripes, 
pitifully lean, crying out at the American 
conscience against Sand Creek and boarding schools. 

It is enchanting to hear the warrior sing : 

“We will never leave the sand hills, 
forests, the valleys, 
we will never leave the grass, 
high summits and high winds, 
we will joy in the reflection of the 
sunlight from the white snow.” 

Brave Heart often quoted a famous man : 

“Men are not made for safe havens.” 

Nor were they always found amid the 
luxuries of civilization. 

We have heard Brave Heart live loyalty and bravery. 

A young Irish warrior rooted in the same soil which 
nourished Crazy Horse, Gall, Sequoyah, Osceola, 

Joseph Brant and Pope : 

Across the dour howl of Oklahoma 
South Dakota, New Mexico, Florida, 
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Maine and New York. One expects to 
go on forever over and over into paradise. 

Our Best Braves rode with him to a 
Greater Destiny. 

Warriors love a jeu de barres — coup in the afternoon, 
afterward speaking eloquently to the people, 
and they listened. 

Whirling blankets of grey dust enshroud 

the words of ancient prison-wearied Patriarchs; 

White Men, shooting and stabbing while Black Kettle flew the 
Stars and Stripes : 

White Men drunk with the clang of railroads, 
devoid of reason, not wanting to hear the true 
outspoken words of Brave Heart. 

The war-bonneted, Brown Culture trapped in the quagmire of 
policy and commitment. 

A way of life annihilated by the gripping forces of progress. 
Spiritual law and order left to bleach on an arid ant hill, 
Humaneness dying agonizingly. 

America may regret her modern hatred of 

the Dark people the cowboy’s insolence, 

our programmatic substitution for traditional values : 

We may weep for wind-swept sand, dawn-crowned mesas, 
the buffalo dances of Mandans and Arikaras. 

Sacajeweah “danced with extravagant joy” 
said Lewis and Clark in historic reflections. 

Now Bird Woman has vanished on wings bearing Slioshonean 
laughter accented across lifeless prairie dog mounds 
filled with rusted Jefferson “peace medals.” 

The Mandans wail, singing chants of fatalism 
on the Missouri River : 

“We live in fear, 
we welcome death, 

cur children covered with spotted red ochre, 
our children covered with dirt. 

We will vanish from the earth, 
we will lose our bark houses, 
we will lose our loved ones, 

tiie White Man will cover us up with his smiles, his promises. 
The White Man will burn 
our boats, our dead. 

The White Man will kill us.” 

Brave Heart wept and then rode away into 
solitude so profound we saw only the 
richness of the vegetation and wild animals. 

The drum was beaten only by great men, 
yea, the chant was sung throughout the camp. 

So, Brown People began the procession of the calumet— 
a never ending circle of peace and harmony. 

We have heard his death song. 

We lament Brave Heart’s journey to the sea 
we will never forget him. 
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FOREWORD 



The American vision of itself is of a nation of citizens determin- 
ing their own destiny ; of cultural difference flourishing in an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect; of diverse people shaping their lives and 
the lives of their children. This subcommittee has undertaken an 
examination of a major failure in this policy : the education of Indian 
children. We have chosen a course of learning as obvious as it has 
been ignored. We have listened to the Indian people speak for them- 
selves about the problems they confront, and about the changes that 
must be made in seeking effective education for their children. 

The responsibility for the education of Indian children is primarily 
in the hands of the Federal Government. Of the 160,000 Indian 
children in schools — public, private, mission, and Federal — one-third 
are in federally operated institutions. In addition, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a substantial responsibility for Indian children enrolled 
in public schools. Under the Johnson-O’Malley Act of 1934, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was authorized to contract with States and other 
agencies to provide ar effective education for Indian children. Last 
year, more than 68,000 Indian children were covered by this act. We 
have, moreover, committed ourselves to helping Indian education 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and have in- 
cluded Indian children in the impacted-aid formulas under Public 
Laws 874 and 815. To a substantial extent, then, the quality and effec- 
tiveness of Indian education is a test of this Government’s understand- 
ing and commitment. 

Has the Federal Government lived up to its responsibility? The 
extensive record of this subcommittee, seven volumes of hearings, five 
committee prints, and this report, constitute a major indictment of 
our failure. 

Drop-out rates are twice the national average in both public and 
Federal schools. Some school districts have dropout rates ap- 
proaching 100 percent ; 

Achievement levels of Indian children are 2 to 3 years below 
those of white students ; and the Indian child falls progressively 
further behind the longer he stays in school ; 

Only 1 percent of Indian children in elementary school have 
Indian teachers or principals ; 

One-fourth of elementary and secondary school teachers — by 
their own admission — would prefer not to teach Indian children : 
and 

Indian children, more than any other minority group, believe 
themselves to be “below average” in intelligence. 

What are the consequences of our educational failure? What hap- 
pens to an Indian child who is forced to abandon his own pride and 
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future and confront a society in which he has been offered neither a 
place nor a hope? Our failure to provide an effective education for 
the American Indian has condemned him to a life of poverty and 
despair. 

Fifty thousand Indian families live in unsanitary, dilapidated 
dwellings, many in huts, shanties, even abandoned automobiles ; 

The average Indian income is $1,500, 75 percent below the na- 
tional average; 

The unemployment rate among Indians is nearly 40 percent — 
more than 10 times the national average ; 

The average age of death of the American Indian is 44 years; 
for all other Americans it is 65 ; 

The infant mortality rate is twice the national average; and 

Thousands of Indians have migrated into cities only to find 
themselves untrained for jobs and unprepared for urban life. 
Many of them return to the reservation more disillusioned and de- 
feated than when they left. 

These cold statistics illuminate a national tragedy and a national 
disgrace. They demonstrate that the “first American” has become the 
“last American” in terms of an opportunity for employment, educa- 
tion, a decent income, and the chance for a full and rewarding life. 

There are no quick and easy solutions in this tragic state of affairs ; 
but clearly, effective education lies at the heart of any lasting solu- 
tion. And that education should no longer be one which assumes 
that cultural differences mean cultural inferiority. The findings and 
recommendations contained in this report are a call for excellence, 
a reversal of past failures, and a commitment to a national program 
and priority for the American Indian equal in importance to the 
Marshall plan following World War II. 

Many people have made major contributions to the work of the 
subcommittee and its final report. Senator Robert F. Kennedy, Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, and Senator Ralph Yarborough have all served 
as chairman of the subcommittee, and contributed their vision and 
passionate concern to its endeavors. The subcommittee has benefited 
greatly from the great interest and good counsel of its members on 
the minority side. 

This has truly been a bipartisan effort which is clearly reflected 
in the unanimous agreement on 59 out of the 60 subcommittee rec- 
ommendations. 

Despite a series of tragic events and unavoidable delays, the sub- 
committee has carried out an extensive schedule of field investiga- 
tions and hearings. It has provided a mandate and a blueprint for 
change, so that the American Indian can regain his rightful place 
in our society. 

I would particularly like to express my appreciation to the staff 
director of the subcommittee, Mr. Adrian L. Parmeter, who has 
served the subcommittee with great commitment and competence from 
the beginning. 

" Edward M. Kennedy, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Indian Education. 

October 30, 1969. 




SUMMARY 



For more than 2 years the members of this subcommittee have been 
gaging how well American Indians are educated. We have traveled 
to all parts of the country; we have visited Indians in their homes and 
in their schools; we have listened to Indians, to Government officials, 
and to experts ; and we have looked closely into every aspect of the 
educational opportunities this Nation offers its Indian citizens. 

Our work fills 4,077 pages in seven volumes of hearings and 450 
pages in five volumes of committee prints. This report is the distillate 
of this work. 

We are shocked at what we discovered. 

Others before us were shocked. They recommended and made 
changes. Others after us will likely be shocked, too— despite our rec- 
ommendations and efforts at reform. For there is so much to do — 
wrongs to right-, omissions to fill, untruths to correct — that our own 
recommendations, concerned as they are with education alone, need 
supplementation across the whole board of Indian life. 

We have developed page after page of statistics. These cold figures 
mark a stain on our national conscience, a stain which has spread 
slowly lor hundreds of years. They tell a story, to be sure. But they 
cannot tell the whole story. They cannot, for example, tell of the de- 
spair, the frustration, the hopelessness, the poignancy, of children who 
want to learn but- are not taught; of adults who try to read but have no 
one to teach them; of families which want to stay together but- are 
forced apart: or of 9-year-old children who want neighborhood 
school but- are sent thousands of miles away to remote and alien 
boarding schools. 

AVe have seen what these conditions do to Indian children and In- 
dian families. The sights are not pleasant. 

AA r e have concluded that our nat ional policies for educating Ameri- 
can Indians are a failure of major proportions. They have not offered 
Indian children — either in years past or today — an educational oppor- 
tunity anywhere near equal to that offered the great bulk of American 
children. Past generations of lawmakers ana administrators have 
failed the American Indian. Our own genen tion thus faces a chal- 
lenge — we can continue the unacceptable policies and programs of the 
past- or we can recognize our failures, renew our commitments, and 
reinvest our efforts with new cncrgv. 

It is this latter course that, the subcommittee chooses. AVe have 
made 00 separate recommendations. If they are all carried into force 
and effect, then we lielieve that all American Indians, children and 
adults, will have the unfettered opportunity to grow to their full po- 
tential. Decent education has lx*en denied Indians in- the past, and 
they have fallen far short of matching their promise with performance. 
But. this need not. always lie so. Creative, .imaginative, and above all, 
relevant educational experiences can blot the stain on our national 
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conscience. This is the challenge the subcommittees believes faces our 
own generation. 

— This Nation’s (500,000 American Indians are a. diverse ethnic group, 
•they live in all 50 States and speak some 300 separate languages. Four 
hundred thousand Indians live on reservations, and 200,000 live off 
reservations. The tribes have different customs and mores, and differ- 
ent wants and needs. The urban Indian has a world different from 
that of the rural Indian. 

Indian children attend Federal, public, private, and mission schools, 
ill the early days of this republic, what little formal education there 
was available to Indians was under the control of the church. G radii- 
however, as the Nation expanded westward and Indian nations 
were conquered, the treaties between the conquering United States and 
the defeated Indian nation provided for the establishment of schools 
for Indian children^ In 1842, for example, there were 37 Indian 
schools run by the TJ.S. Government. This number bad increased to 
100 m 1881, and to 226 in 1068. 

This pattern of Federal responsibility for Indian education has 
been slowly changing. In 106S, for example, the education of Indian 
children in California, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska. Ore- 
gon, Texas, IVashington, and YYiseonsiu was the total responsibility 
of the State and not the Federal Government- 



In 1068, there were 152,088 Indian children lietween the ages of 6 
and IS. 142,630 attended one type of school or another. Most of these 
61.3 ]x?rcent — attended public, 11011 -Federal schools with uou-Indiau 
children. Another 32 .7 percent were enrolled in Federal schools, and 
6.0 percent attended mission and other schools. Some 6,616 school -am; 
Indian children were not in school at all. The Bureau of Indian Affaire 
m the Department, of the Interior, the Federal agency charged with 
managing Indian affaire for the United States, was tumble to deter- 
mine the educational status of some 2,842 Indian children. 

The Bureau of Indian Affaire ojierates 77 boarding schools and 147 
(lay schools. There- are 35,300 school-age Indian children in these 
boarding schools, and 16,130 in the day schools. Nearly 0,000 of the 
boarding-school children are under 0 years old. 

In its investigation of “any and all matters pertaining to the educa- 
tion of Indian children- (S. Res. 165, August 31. 1067), the subcom- 
mittee thus was compelled to examine not only the Federal schools, but 
tile i>tate and local public schools and the mission schools as well. 

What concerned us most deeply, as we carried out onr mandate, was 
the- low quality of virtually every aspect of the schooling available to 
Indian children. The school buildings themselves: the course materials 
and books; the attitude of teachers and administrative personnel : the 
accessibility of school buildings — all these are of shocking quality. 

A few of the statistics we developed : 

Forty thousand Navajo Indians, nearly a third of the entire 
tribe, are functional illiterates in English : 

The average educational level for all Indians under Federal 
sii|)er vision is 5 school years; 

More than one out of every five Indian men have less than 5 
years of schooling: 

Dropout rates for Indians are twice the national average; 

In New Mexico, some Indian high school students walk 2 miles 
to the bus every day and then ride 50 miles to school ; 
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The average age of top level BIA education administrators is 
58 years; 

In 1953 the BIA began a crash program to improve education 
for Navajo children. Between then and 1907. supervisory positions 
in BIA headquarters increased 113 percent; supervisory positions 
in BIA schools increased 141 percent; administrative and clerical 
positions in the BIA schools increased 94 percent. Yet, teaching 
positions increased only 20 percent; 

In one school in Oklahoma the student body is 100-percent 
Indian; vet it is controlled bv a three-man, non-Indian school 
board. 

Only 18 percent of the students in Federal Indian schools go on 
to college ; the national average is 50 percent; 

Only 3 percent of Indian students who enroll in college grad- 
uate ; the national average is 32 percent: 

The BIA spends only $18 per year per child on textbooks and 
supplies, compared to a national average of $40 ; 

Only one of every 100 Indian college graduates will receive a 
masters degree: and 

despite a Presidential directive- 2 years ago, only one of the 220 
VBIA schools is governed by ail elective school board. 

These are only a few of the statistics which tell the story of how 
poor the quality of education is that American Indians have available 
to them. .Running all through this report are many others, which are 
some measure of the depth of the tragedy. There are, too. specific 
examples of visits we made to various facilities in the Indian educa- 
tion system. These are two lengthy to summarize; however, the sub- 
committee believes that their cumulative effects is chilling. 

We reacted to our findings by making a long series of specific rec- 
ommendations. These recommendations embrace legislative changes: 
administrative changes; policy changes; structural changes — all of 
which arc geared to making Indian education programs into models 
of excellence, not of bureaucratic calcification. 

We have recommended that the Nation adopt as national policy a 
commitment to achieving educational excellence for American Indians. 
We have recommended that the Nation adopt as national goals a series 
of specific objectives relating to educational opportunities for Ameri- 
can Indians. Taken together, this policy and these goals are a frame- 
work for a program of action. Clearly, this action program needs legis- 
lative and executive support if it is to meet its promise. Most of ^11, 
however, it needs dedicated and imaginative management l»v those 
Federal ollicials, and State and local officials as well, who have the 
principal responsibilities for educating American Indians. 

We ha ve recommended that there be convened a White House Con- 
ference on American Indian Affairs. We have recommended — al- 
though not unanimously — that there be established a Senate Select- 
Committee on the Human Needs of American Indians. We have rec- 
ommended the enactment of a comprehensive Indian education statute, 
to replace the fragmented and inadequate education legislation now 
extant. We have recommended that the funds available for Indian 
education programs be markedly increased. 

One theme running through all our recommendations is increased 
Indian participation and control of their own education programs. 
For far too long, the Nation has paid only token heed to the notion 
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that Indians should have a strong voice in their own destiny. We 
have made a number of recommendations to correct, this hist ‘ * 
anomalous paternalism. We have, for example, recommended o. 
the Commissioner of the BIA be raised to the level of Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of Interior; that there be established a 
National Indian Board of Indian Education with authority to set 
standards and criteria for the Federal Indian schools: that local In- 
dian boards of education be established for Indian school districts: 
and that. Indian parental and community involvement be increased. 

These reforms, taken together, can — at last. — make education of 
American Indians relevant, to the lives of American Indians. 

We have recommended programs to meet special, unmet needs in 
the Indian education field. Cnlturallv-sensitive curriculum materials, 
for example, are seriously lacking; so are bi-lingual education efforts. 

Little educational material is available to Indians concerning nutri- 
tion and alcoholism. We have developed proposals in all these fields, 
and made strong recommendations to rectify their presently unac- 
ceptable status. 

The subcommittee spent much time and devoted considerable effort, 
to the “organization problem,” a problem of long and high concern 
to those seeking reform of our policies toward American Indians. It 
is, in fact, two problems bound up as one — the internal organization 
of the Bureau of Indian Affaire, and the location of the Bureau within 
the Federal establishment. We made no final recommendation on 
this most- serious issue. Instead, because we believe it critically im- 
portant. that the Indians themselves express their voices on this mat- 
ter, we have suggested that it lie put high on the agenda of the White 
Hone Conference on American Indian Affairs. Because, as we con- 
ceive it, this White House Conference will be organized by the In- 
dians themselves, with the support of the National Council on Indian 
opportunity, it is entirely appropriate that this organization problem 
be left for the conference. 

In this report, we have compared the size and scope of the effort 
we believe must- be mounted to the Marshall plan which revitalized 
postwar Europe. We believe that, we have, as a Nation, as great a 
moral and legal obligation to onr Indian citizens today as we did after 
World War II to onr European allies and adversaries. 

The scope of this subcommittee's work was limited by its authorizing 
resolution to education. But as we traveled, and listened, and saw, we 
learned that education cannot be isolated from the other aspects of 
Indian life. These aspects, too, have much room for improvement. • 

This lies in part behind the recommendation for a Senate Select 
Committee on the Human Needs of American Indians. Economic 
development, job training, legal representation in water rights and 
oil lease matters — these are only a few of the correlative problems 
sorely in need of attention. 

In conclusion, it is sufficient to restate onr basic finding: that our 
Natioirs policies and programs for educating American Indians are 
a national tragedy. They present us with a national challenge of no 
small proportions. We believe that this report recommends the proper 
steps to meet- this challenge. But we know that, it will not be met with- 
out- strong leadership and dedicated work. We believe that with this 
leadership for the Congress and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, the Nation can and will meet this challenge. 
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Mr. Kennedy, from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, submitted the following 



An effort to “examine, investigate, and make a complete study of 
any and all matters pertaining to the education of Indian children” 
was initiated by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
late in the first session of the 90th Congress. Senate Resolution 165, 
agreed to on August 31, 1967, authorized the inquiry. 

Through subsequent resolutions, the inquiry was extended from 
March 15, 1968, through January 31, 1969. Senate Resolution 80 
continued the extension of the subcommittee, from February 1, 1969, 
through July 1, 1969. A memorandum dated January 30, 1968, from 
senator Edward M. Kennedy, chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Indian Education, to Senator Everett Jordan, chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, explained the need for 
additional time : 

Due to a series of tragic events and unavoidable delays, 
the subcommittee has been unable to maintain its original 
timetable and important work has not been completed. The 
subcommittee’s planned fieldwork and hearings in Alaska 
last spring were canceled due to the death of Dr. Martin 
Luther King. The tragic loss of the subcommittee’s chair- 
man m June and the subsequent election defeat of its second 
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chairman, Senator Wayne Morse, resulted in additional can- 
cellations and delays. Two major hearings remain to be com- 
pleted * * * fieldwork remains to be done * * * 

Senate Resolution 227, agreed to on July 20, 19G9, .amended Senate 
Resolution 80 to extend until November 1, *1060, the time for the prep- 
aration of the Subcommittee's report and recommendations. 

The creation of the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education may 
be traced to hearings conducted by the Education Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare in April I960, to hear 
testimony regarding proposed amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. One amendment under considera- 
tion proposed extending the programs and services under ESEA, 
specifically those available through titles I, II, and III of the act, to 
Indian children enrolled in Federal schools operated by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. A question was posed by members of the subcom- 
mittee regarding the advisability of transferring the responsibility 
for the education of Indian children from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. HEW 
and the Department of the Interior agreed to conduct a joint inquiry 
into that question. 

This interdepartmental report was received by the Subcommittee 
on Education in May of 1967. It recommended that no transfer be 
made, and cited the recently improA*ed coordination between the two 
Departments as reasons. 

On July 10, 1967, Senator Paul Fannin, in a letter to Senator 
Wayne Morse, chairman of the Education Subcommittee, urged the 
establishment of a Special Subcommittee on Indian Education to 
supplement the work of Senator Morse’s Subcommittee on Education. 
Senator Fannin’s suggestion received the enthusiastic backing of Sena- 
tor Morse and Senator Lister Hill, and the result was S."Res. 165, 
authorizing the special subcommittee. Senator Robert Kennedy ac- 
cepted chairmanship of this new subcommittee upon its establishment. 

In the meantime, the Education Subcommittee approved the Indian 
amendment to the ESEA, but limited the authorization to 1 year. 
Senate Report No. 1674 explained the decision in these words: 

The committee has limited the authorization under titles I, 

II, and III for the education of Indians by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs for 1 year, in contrast to other authorizations 
in the bill which aye for 2 years. This 1 year authorization 
will give the committee an opportunity to consider in depth 
next year the education of Indians with a view to studying 
the transfer of control of such Indian education from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The committee feels that a thorough, professional study of 
Indian education by a qualified, independent agency is long 
overdue. Such a study was authorized by Public Law 702 of 
the 83d Congress, but unfortunately, no funds have been ap- 
propriated to activate the project. There is no question that 
Indian children should receive consideration under Federal 
aid to education programs equal to that of other disadvan- 
taged groups. After more than a century of Federal paternal- 
ism, some 400,000 American Indian citizens remain trapped 
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in a web of illiteracy and poverty. For example, 75 percent 
of adult Nava] os have not learned to speak English; 15 per- 
cent of school-age Navajos are not in school. Clearly, the situ- 
ation merits the special consideration which the committee 
intends to give it next year. 

2. RATIONALE FOR SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 

The approach which the subcommittee was to take, and the areas 
of concern it was to outline for its attention are evident in the memo- 
randum written by Senator Robert Kenned} 7 to the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, Senator B. Everett Jordan. 
Writing on January 30, 1968, “to briefly state the need for extending 
the authorization of the Subcommittee on Indian Education from 
February 1, 1968, to January 31, 1969,” Senator Kennedy referred 
to the focus of subcommittee concern as expressed in his opening 
statement at the committee’s first hearing: 

To a substantial extent, the quality and effectiveness of 
Indian education is a test of this Government’s understand- 
ing and commitment. The few statistics we have are the most 
eloquent evidence of our own failure : Approximately 16,000 
children are not in school at all ; dropout rates are twice the 
national average; the level of formal education is half the 
national average; Indian children, more than any other 
group, believe themselves to be “below average” in intelli- 
gence; Indian children in the 12th grade have the poorest 
self-concept of all minority groups tested; the average In- 
dian income is $1,500 — 75 percent below the national average; 
his unemployment rate is 10 times the national average. 

Citing these statistics and others, Senator Kennedy continued : 

These facts are the cold statistics which illuminate a na- 
tional tragedy and a national disgrace. They demonstrate that 
the “First American” had become the last American with the 
opportunity for employment, education, a decent income, and 
the chance for a fulfilling and rewarding life. 

This subcommittee does not expect to unveil any quick and 
easy answers to this dilemma. But clearly, effective education 
lies at the heart of any lasting solution. And it must be an edu- 
cation that no longer presumes that cultural differences mean 
cultural inferiority. 

3. INVESTIGATIVE PROCEDURE 

Following the initial exploratory hearings of the subcommittee on 
December 13-14, 1968, an overall plan for the subcommittee investiga- 
tion was prepared which despite a number of severe dislocations and 
delays was carried to completion. The plan attempted to take into 
consideration the following facts : 

1. The failure of Indian education has deep historical roots and is 
closely interrelated with a general failure of national policy. 

2. The failure of Indian education must be examined in the context 
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of the most severe poverty confronting any minority group in the 
United States. 

3. Indian education is a cross-cultural transaction. The failure must 
be examined in terms of its complexity of causes and psychological 
and social effects. 

4. Indian education has evolved a controversial and unique insti- 
tution — the Federal Boarding School — which deserves special atten- 
tion and concern. 

5. Indian education takes place in a great diversity of geographical 
and cultural settings. 

Based on these considerations, the plan proposed the following : 

1. A detailed and thorough review of the history of Indian education 
in the United States, with particular attention to be paid to the 
development of national polity and legislation. 

2. A comprehensive review of the research literature with a special 
concern for adequate problem definition and a delineation of the 
various causes of failure. 

3. An on-site evaluation of a substantial sample of Federal boarding 
schools by subcommittee staff and professional consultants. 

4. A series of field investigations in various parts of the country 
which would serve to place educational failure in the context of severe 
poverty and significant cultural differences. 

5. A series of field hearings in various parts of the country which 
would do justice to the geographical and cultural diversity of the prob- 
lem, and permit a wide range of Indian spokesmen to be heard. 

6. Following the field hearings, Washington hearings, which would 
focus on two areas of major concern to the subcommittees : 

{a) The extent and severity of social disorganization and emo- 
tional maladjustment in Indian communities, as both a cause and 
a result of educational failure — particularly boarding schools. 

(b) The organizational failure of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to work out a sound and effective education program and provide 
national leadership for improvement. 

7. Utilization of professional consultants to investigate the orga- 
nizational failure of the BIA education program, ns well as the men- 
tal health problems of BIA boarding schools. 

Perhaps the most important principle which this investigation em- 
braced was simply soliciting, listening to, and respecting the opinions 
and concerns of Indian people across the United States. During its field 
investigations, school evaluations, field hearings, a variety of surveys, 
and extensive correspondence, the subcommittee has consulted with a 
substantial cross-section of American Indians. The ultimate test of 
this report is whether or not we have listened, understood, and given 
voice to their concerns and aspirations. 

B. Fact Sheet 

1. AUTHORIZING RESOLUTIONS 

Senate Resolution 105 Aug. 31, 1967 

Senate Resolution 218 Mar. 15, 1968 

Senate Resolution 80 Jan. 29, 1969 

Senate Resolution 227 July 29, 1969 
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2. SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 



Senator Robert F. Kennedy— 

Senator Wayne Morse 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy 



Aug. 25, 1967-June 6, 1968 
June 14, 196S-Jan. 3, 1969 
Feb. 1, 1969 to the present 



* 



Washington, D.C 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Twin Oaks, Okla 

Flagstaff, Ariz 

Pine Ridge, S. Dak— 

Portland, Oreg 

Washington, D.C 

Do 

Do 

Fairbanks, Alaska 



3. PUBLIC HEARINGS 

Dec. 14, 15, 1967 

Ja n . 4, 1968 

Feb. 19, 1968 

Mar. 30, 1968 

Apr. 16, 1968 

May 24, 1968 

Oct. 1, 1968 

Feb. 18, 19, 24, 1969 

Mar. 27, 1969 

Apr. 11, 1969 



4. HELD INVESTIGATIONS AND RESEARCH REPORTS 

Subcommittee members and staff have conducted field investigations 
in Indian communities and schools in the States of Idaho, California, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, South Dakota, Kansas, Oregon and 
Alaska. Subcommittee staff have conducted additional field in . stiga- 
tions in Nebraska, Minnesota, Washington, Florida and Maine. 

Staff fieldwork preceded and sometimes followed every formal 
investigation conducted by Senators on the Subcommittee. 

In some instances the fieldwork lasted only a day, in most cases it 
lasted 3 to 5 days, and in a few instances the field work was done in 
depth over a period of 10 to 14 days. The following sample was drawn 
for the development of detailed investigative reports which have been 
published in a special committee print entitled “The Education of 
American Indians: Field Investigation and Research Reports,” by 
subcommittee staff. 



Northwest Fort Hall Reservation 

Southwest Navajo Reservation, Arizona 

Midwest Minnesota, Oklahoma 

West * California 

North Alaska 

East Maine, New York 



5. FEDERAL BOARDING SCHOOL EVALUATIONS 



Albuquerque Indian School Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Busby Boarding School Busby, Mont. 

Chilocco Indian School Chilocco, Okla. 

Flandreau Indian School Flandreau, S. Dak. 

Haskell Institute Lawrence, Kans. 

Inter Mountain Indian School Brigham City, Utah 

Magdalena. BIA Dormitory Magdalena, N. Mex. 

Mt. Edgecumbe and Wrangell Institute Alaska 

Oglala Community School Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

Phoenix Boarding School Phoenix. Ariz. 

Pierre Boarding School _ _ Pier re. S. Dak. 

Seneca Boarding School, Jones Academy Eufala, Oklahoma 

Sherman Institute Riverside, Calif. 

Stewart Indian School Stewart, Nev. 
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6. SUBCOMMITTEE PUBLICATION'S 

a. Hearings 

Part 1 Washington, D.C Dec. 14, 15, 1967 

San Francisco, Calif Jan. 4, 1968 

Part 2 Twin Oaks, Old a Feb. 19, 1968 

Part 3 Flagstaff, Am Mar. 80, 1968 

Part 4 Pine Ridge, S. Dak Apr. 16, 1968 

Part 5 Portland, Oreg May 24. 1968 

Washington, D.C Oct. 1, 1968 

Part 1 (1969) Washington, D.C— Feb. 18, 19, 24, Mar. 27, 1969 

Fairbanks, Alaska Apr. 11.1969 

Part 2 (1969) Appendix 



b. Committee ; prints 

1. ‘‘The Education of American Indians: A Survey of the Research 
Literature,” February 1969. 

3. ‘‘The Education of American Indians: Field Investigation and Re- 
search Reports,” October 1969. 

3. “The Education of American Indians : A Compendium of Federal 

Boarding School Evaluations,” October 1969. 

4. “The Education of American Indians: A Compilation of Statutes.” 

October 1969. 

5. “The Education of American Indians: The Organization Ques- 

tion,” November 1969. 



7. CONSULTANTS 

(a) Dr. Leon Osview, Temple University: An Analysis of Admin- 

istrative Structure . Budgeting Practice . and Personnel Factors 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs Education Function. 

(b) Dr. James Olivero, Southwestern Cooperative Educational Lab- 

oratory, Inc., Albuquerque, New Mexico : An Evaluation of the 
Albuguergue Indian School. 

(c) Dr. Arthur L. McDonald and Dr. William D. Bliss, Montana State 

University: An Evaluation of the Bushy Boarding School . 
Bushy , Montana. 

{cl) Robert L. Leon, M.D., University of Texas, San Antonio. Texas: 
An Evaluation of the Chilocco Indian School , Chilocco Okla- 
homa. 

(<?) Dr. Atilano A. Valencia, Southwestern Cooperative Educational 
Laboratory, Inc., Albuquerque, New Mexico : An Evaluation of 
^ the Chilocco Indian School . Chilocco. Oklahoma. 

(/) ^ rancis Hamilton, Peter Petrafeso, and Rosemarv Christenson, 
Upper Midwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Minneapolis^ 
Minnesota : An Evaluation of the Flandreau and Pierre Indian 
Schools , Flandreau and Pierre. South Dakota. 

{g) John Bjork, Area Social Service Branch, Public Health Branch, 
Public Health Service, Aberdeen, South Dakota : An Evalua- 
tion of the Flandreau and Pierre Indian Schools. Flandreau and 
Pierre. South Dakota. 
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(h) Edward D. Greenwood, M.D., Menningcr Foundation, Topeka, 

Kansas: An Evaluation of the Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 

Kansas. 

(i) Dr. Patrick Lynch, Educational Service Center, Albuquerque, 

New Mexico: An Evaluation of the Magdalena, BIA Dormi- 
tory, Magdalena, New Mexico. 

(;/) Elinor B. Harvey, M.D., Juneau, Alaska: An Evaluation of Mt. 
Edgecunibe Boarding School and Wrangell Institute, Alaska. 

(k) Dr. Harold Koch and Dr. Beit Speece, Chadron State Teachers 

College, Chadron, Nebraska: An Evaluation of Oglala Com- 
munity School, Pine Ridge, South Dakota. 

(l) Anthony E. Elite, M.D., Public Health Service, Phoenix, Arizona : 

An Evaluation of the Phoenix Boardinq School, Phoenix . Ari- 
zona. 

(m) Dr. Elwin Svenson, University of California: An Evaluation of 

the Sherman Institute . Riverside , California. 

(n) Dr. Glen Nimniclit and Mr. Francis McKinley, and Mr. Stephen 

Bayne, Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, Berkeley, California: An Evaluation of the Stew- 
art Indian School, S tewart, Nevada. 
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PART Is A NATIONAL TRAGEDY: 
SUBCOMM ITTEE FINDINGS 

I. The Failure of National Policy 

It is a pity that so many Americans today think of the 
Indian as a romantic or comic figure in American history 
without contemporary significance. In fact, the Indian plays 
much the same role in our American society that the Jews 
played in Germany. Like the miner’s canary, the Indian 
marks the shifts from fresh air to poison gas in our political 
atmosphere ; and our treatment of Indians, even more than 
our treatment of other minorities, reflects the rise and fall 
in our democratic faith. — Felix S. Cohen — Yale Law 
Journal, February 1953. 

A. Overview 

A careful review of the historical literature reveals that the domi- 
nant policy of the Federal Government toward the American Indian 
has been one of forced assimilation which has vacillated between the 
two extremes of coercion and persuasion. At the root of the assimila- 
tion policy has been a desire to divest the Indian of his land and 
resources. 

The Allotment Act of 1887 stands as a symbol of the worst aspects 
of the Indian policy. During the 46-year period it was in effect it suc- 
ceeded in reducing the Indian landbase from 140 million acres to 
approximately 50 million acres of the least desirable land. Greed for 
Indian land and intolerance of Indian cultures combined in one act to 
drive the American Indian into the depths of poverty from which he 
has never recovered. 

From the first contact with the Indian, the school and the classroom 
have been a primary tool of assimilation. Education was the means 
whereby we emancipated the Indian child from his home, his parents, 
his extended family, and his cultural heritage. It was in effect an 
attempt to wash the “savage habits” and “tribal ethic” out of a 
child’s mind and substitute a white middle-class value system in its 
place. A Ponca Indian testifying before the subcommittee defined 
this .policy from the standpoint of the Indian student — “School is the 
enemy!” 

It is clear in retrospect that the “assimilation by education” policy 
was primarily a function of the ‘“Indian land” policy. The implicit 
hope was that a “civilized Indian” would settle down on his 160 acres 
and become a gentleman farmer, thus freeing large amounts of addi- 
tional land for the white man. But in addition, there has been a strong 
strain of “converting the heathen” and “civilizing the savage,” which 
has subtly, but persistently, continued up to the present. Two stereo- 

?/< 9 > 
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vpes srili prevail — “the* dirty, lazy, drunken*' Indian and, to assuage 
our conscience, the myth of the "noble savage.*' ~ 



Regretfully, one must conclude that this Nation has not faced up 
to an * American dilemma” more fundamental than the one defined 



. _ — let ll l lie* UHC UClllltll 

•so persuasively for us by Gunnar Myrdal in 1944. The “Indian prob- 
le , m " J®! 8 ®; serious questions about tills Nation's most basic concepts 
of political democracy. It challenges the most precious assumptions 
•about what this country stands for — cultural pluralism, equity and 
justice, the integrity of the individual, freedom of conscience and 
action, and the pursuit of happiness. Relations with the American 
ndian constitute a “morality play*' of profound importance in our 
JNations history. 



B. Historical Pkiisi-kctivk — 400 Ykaiis of Faux-re 



‘e.subconmiittee has conducted a detailed and comprehensive 
nion.r'f ° f 0U1 r 1) i , I t all 5 l failure as a nation to develop and im- 

SS2 lii e J , i l, ? ht T5 1M)h , cy for H . ie Al »encan Indian. The subcom- 
t . 1Jlfca fu "wtertanding of the historical roots of our 
1 lescnt failures is essential, if problems are to be resolved and a 
more enligntened policy effected. The historical perspective which 

u iw ^FT t ° f - thC th0 ™"'4' ] y documented historical 

;,,!'ii , C c ? n . ** foi * 11 . tt m appendix I of our report. We would 
m^e all who are interested m the development- of our present national 
policies to read the material ill Appendix*. 1 national 



i. aiissiox r;:moi> 



the beginning of attempts at formal education of 
him V iU1 IlMllailj kaS hmk not 80 ,m,ch t0 educate him as to change 

With the Jesuits, it was to acquaint the Indian with the French 
manner, French customs, the French language. With the Protestants 

; 4h•in^p 1 ^ , T/ , ^ a, ,V?S and * 111 t, ! c * l ,lx * ess ’ l ,w P«® then for a 
cnnized life. The Franciscans, working m the Southwest i1«n 

sought to bring Indians into the mainstream, but thev were less inter 

Rin-opeinis of the Indians than were otlier mission- 

they a " ,rad «* — s° als: 

*. he .feilit mission school for Florida Indians in 

cl n^ C li '°> ° f I ? < i alK " as by the elmrch for 

almost -JiO ycais. Jesuits and Franciscans were the first groups to trv 

to remake the Indian in the mold of the white man. but til eaul wal 

taken up vigorously by Protestants when they gained a Si b 

T,'' 1 ® 1 “y 1 ' h'^h’cation was adopted as the licst means of accomplishing 

the .ask, and as early as lfil7, King James I called upon Anglican 

Vi K T,' ,<le f,, V ds 1 for «J u ® a «'!S Wta of these Barbarians in 

the r'Hlw7 f C rir n' tlia le 5'ar of hl ?*’ e< l Hest was Ule establishment of 
infic£?s ° f ^ 1 lam am * M ar J— * * college for the children of the 

n iS2 Wr schoo i s /? r Mu-ms were also started, but none were com- 
pletely successful m achieving their “civilization” goals. For though 
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the Indian students often left school with an understanding of the 
principles of Christianity and a solid grasp of reading and* writing 
skills, they still shied away from the white man’s wav of life. One 
observer of the times noted, with obvious frustration, ‘that after the 
Indians returned home, “instead of civilizing and converting the rest, 
they have immediately relapt into infidelity and barbarism them- 
selves.” 

2. TI1E TREATY PERIOD 

The signing of the treaty between the United States and rhe Dela- 
ware Tribe in 177$ established treaties as the primary legal basis for 
Federal policies in regard to the American Indian. The earliest treaty 
j containing a specific pi o vision for education — a promise bv the gov- 

ernment to provide a tribe with teachers “in the aids of the miller 
and sawer" — was signed in 1791. Similar provisions, usually given in 
exchange for Indian lands, were common elements in treaties for the 
next SO years. 

| The purpose of the treaties did not differ much from the reason be- 

j hind the missionaries’ activities. Both the government and rhe mis- 

; sionaries sought to civilize the Indian. But whereas the religious 

! groups acted primarily out of altruism, the government thought more 

in terms of the value of possessing Indian lands. Government leaders 
recognized that if Indians could be converted from hunters into farm- 
ers, the Indians would require less land and would be easier to contain. 
Such a policy would naturally mean more land available for settlement 
j by white men. Education of Indians was seen as the means of ac- 

complishing the conversion. 

Between 1778 and 1871, when the last treaty was signed. Indian 
tribes ceded almost a billion acres to the United States. In return* In- 
dians generally retained inalienable and tax-exempt lands for them- 
selves, and Government pledges to provide such public services as edu- 
cation, medical care, and technical and agricultural training. Congress 
wgan appropriating funds for such services in 180*2. when tip to 
$15,000 was made available annually “to provide civilization among 
! the aborigines." The basis for most Indian education programs was an 

act in 1819, though, which provided for an annual “civilization fund” 
to be used to convert Indians from hunters to agriculturalists. The act 
was in effect until 1S73. 

Responsibility for the education of Indians was placed in the hands 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, a position created by Congress 
, in 1832. The early commissioners viewed Indians as barbarous and 

heathen people “wedded to savage habits, customs and prejudices.” and 
thus their educational policies revolved around controlling the Indian 
through coercive assimilation. As Commissioner L. Lea stated in 1850. 
the Indians must “resort to agricultural labor or starve.” During this 
period the Government, established an extensive program of manual 
training in agriculture and the mechanic arts in order to civilize the 
Indian. As early as 1S3S the Government, was operating 1(5 manual 
schools serving S00 students and 87 boarding schools serving about 
2,900 students. 

After 1871 the Government no longer engaged in treatymaking with 
Indian tribes. During this period it had committed if self 'to obligations 
m almost 100 treaties. 
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THE ALLOTMENT PERIOD 

The last three decades of the 10th century were years of anguish 
for the Indian, as lie fought in vain to defend his homeland from first 
plundering settlers, and then, the might of the U.S. Calvary. With 
the murder of Sitting Bull and the massacre of a Sioux band at 
Wounded Knee, S. Dak. in 1800, the conquest of the Indian was 
complete. 

Three years prior to the final battle, though, the U.S. Government 
had initiated a means of dissolving the Indian land base legislatively. 
The Dawes Severalty Act of 1887 provided for land allotment to indi- 
vidual Indians as a means of breaking up the tribal structure and giv- 
ing Indians an opportunity for a more civilized life. The actual results 
of the law were a diminishing of the Indian tribal economic base from 
140 million acres to about 50 million acres, and severe social disorga- 
nization of the Indian family. 

This land policy was directly related to the Government’s Indian 
education policy because proceeds from the destruction of the Indian 
land base were to be used to pay the costs of taking Indian children 
from their homes and placing them in Federal boarding schools — a 
system designed to dissolve the Indian social structure. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs had started building its boarding school system in the 
1870’s, often using abandoned Army posts or barracks as sites. Such 
schools were run in a rigid military fashion, with heavy emphasis on 
rustic vocational education. They were designed to separate a child 
from his reservation and family, strip him of his tribal lore and mores, 
force the complete abandonment of his native language, and prepare 
him for never again returning to his people. Although many changes 
have taken place over the years, some boarding schools still operate 
in 19th century converted Army posts and occasionally conduct prac- 
tices which approximate theapproach of the late 1800’s. 

Many Indian families resisted the assault-of the Federal Government 
on their lives by refusing to send their children to school. Congress 
responded by authorizing the Secretary of Interior to withhold food 
or subsistence from those Indian families whose children weren’t in 
school. In 1919 it was discovered that only 2,089 of an estimated 9,613 
Navajo children were attending school, and thus the Government 
initiated a crash program of Navajo education. But because of a lack 
of schools on the reservation, many Navajo children were transported 
to boarding schools throughout the West and Southwest, without their 
parents’ consent. The conditions at these boarding schools, where the 
children were often used as the labor force, received widespread atten- 
tion with publication of the Meriam Report in 1928. 

4 . THE MERIAM REPORT AND THE NEW DEAL PERIOD 

Probably the most, significant investigation ever conducted into the 
field of Indian affairs was published in 1928. The Meriam Report, 
a survey of social and economic conditions of the American Indian, 
was prepared b\ r the Brookings Institution in Washington D.C. (then 
known as the Institute for Government Research) under the direction 
of Lewis Meriam of the University of Chicago. The report led di- 
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rectly to one of the most creative and innovative 
affairs. 



periods in Indian 



1 he major findings of the Meriam Report were that (1) Indians were 
excluded from management of their own affairs, and (2) Indians were 
receivin'! a poor quality of services (especially health and education) 
from public, officials who were supposed to be serving their needs, 
lhese two findings remain just as valid today as they did more than 
40 years ago. 

The report was highly critical of boarding schools, both because 
or their inadequate facilities and the manner in which thev were op- 
erated. It condemned the practice of taking children from their homes 
and placing them in off-reservation boarding schools. It stressed re- 
peatedly the need for a relevant instructional curriculum adapted to 
tiie individual needs and background of the students. It chided the 
schools for failing to consider or adapt to the language of the child. 
It asked why Indians could not participate in deciding the direction 
of their schools. And it suggested that public schools, with their 
, ona ‘ ciirriculums, were not the answer either. 

I he most, fundamental need in Indian education, ” according to the 
report, “is a change in point, of view.” The Indian family and social 
structure must be strengthened, not, destroyed. The qualifications of 
teachers m Indian schools must, be high, not poor to average. The Fed- 
eral se.iool system must be a model of excellence. 

. Ihe Meriam report had a substantial impact. Soon after .John Col- 
lier became Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration m 1933, a series of new approaches were initiated which sought 
to overhaul completely the Federal Indian policy. The key legislation 
of the )>eriod, the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, ended the allot- 
ment period and laid the groundwork for more autonomous tribal 
government* The act, which was submitted to and discussed with 
Indian tribes before being submitted to Congress, has been called the 
Indian bill of rights. 

In education, Collier started programs in bilingual education, adult 
basic education, training of Indian teachers, Indian culture and in- 
service teacher training. During Collier’s 12 years as Commissioner. 

. n £s schools were closed and 84 day schools were opened^ 
Whereas m 1933 three-fourths of Indian students were enrolled in 
boarding schools, in 1943 two-thirds were attending day schools. The 
progress of the 1930’s and early 1940’s came to a halt with the advent 
of World YY ar II, though, as a lack of funds joined with a congres- 
sional attitude of “de-Indianizing the Indian” to put an end to 
Collier’s programs. 



5. THE TERMINATION PERIOD 

In 1944 a House Select Committee on Indian Affairs offered recom- 
mendations on achieving “the final solution of the Indian problem. 5 ’ 
In almost- every instance, the committee called for a return of the pre- 
Menam policies. It criticized reservation day schools for adapting 
educat: * i to the Indian and to his reservation way of life. It said “reaf 
progress” would be made only when Indian children of elementary 
school age were once again taken from their homes and placed in off- 
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reservation boarding schools. “The goal oil Indian education,” accord- 
ing to the committee, “should be to make the Indian child a ^better 
American rather than to equip him simply to be a better Indian.” 

The House committee’s altitude was indicative of the swing the 
pendulum was taking. By 1918 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
at the urging of Congress, was setting criteria for determining a tribe’s 
readiness for withdrawal of Federal services. In 1949 Commissioner 
John Nichols argued that development of services, not termination 
of them, M as needed, but his plea went unheeded. When Dillon Myer 
become Commissioner in 1950 the termination policy was at full 
throttle. It M-as a return to the dominant policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment — coercive assimilation of the American Indian. The goals were to 
get rid of Indians and Indian trust land by terminating Federal recog- 
nition and services and relocating Indians into cities off the reserva- 
tions — a policy viewed as a major catastrophe by the Indians. 

In 1952 the Bureau of Indian Affairs closed down all Federal schools 
in Idaho, Michigan. Washington, and Wisconsin. Loans to Indian stu- 
dents authorized in the Reorganization Act of 1934 were discontinued. 
The following year a number of boarding and day schools were closed, 
as Indian students were transferred into public schools. Those Federal 
boarding schools in operation utilized a forced assimilation approach, 
educating children far from their homes (Navajo children in Oregon, 
Northwest Indians in Oklahoma) so that they would forget their fam- 
ily and the reservation way of life. 

The legislative base for the termination policy was laid in 1953 with 
passage of Public Law 280, which transferred Federal jurisdiction 
over law and order on Indian reservations to individual States, and 
House Concurrent Resolution 10S, which called for the end of Federal 
services to Indians. Little time was w asted in implementing the policy. 
In 1954. 10 termination bills were introduced, with six of them pass- 
ing. The termination period was brought to a partial halt on Septem- 
ber 18. 1958, when Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton announced 
that no tribe would be terminated without its consent. Despite his 
statement, Indians had developed a fear of termination which was to 
continue through the 1960’s. 

G. THE 19 go’s 

Alvin M. Joseph y of American Heritage magazine has described the 
result of the Indian policy of the 1950 : s as “termination psychosis.” 
Throughout the 1960’s Indians exhibited an a 11 -pervading suspicion of 
Government motives in Indian affairs. They were confused, disori- 
ented, and filled with anxiety and worry, according to Josephy. In 
effect, the termination policy had (old the Indian tribes that if they 
demonstrated economic progress they would he punished by a with- 
drawal of Federal services. 

Attempts to counterattack the termination psychosis were a sig- 
nificant part of Indian history of the 19(»0’s. but the failure of a new 
policy framework to emerge during this period meant that most of 
these attempts were futile. 

The. first formal reaction to termination in the 19G0‘s was publication 
of the Fund for the Republic study by the Commission on Rights, 
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Liberties, and Responsibilities of the American Indian. This January 
1901 report focused attention on the injustices of ‘termination policy, 
the paternalistic attitudes and practices of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and the inadequate services provided Indians. It argued for reor- 
ganization of the Bureau’s education program and increased Indian 
involvement in determining programs affecting Indians. Both of these 
issues were to dominate Indian education during this decade. 

Six months after the Fund for the Republic report was issued a 
conference of Indian leaders was held in which a “Declaration of 
Indian Purpose” was formulated. The Indians repudiated the termina- 
tion policy of the 1950*s and expressed their desire to play a decisive 
role in planning their own programs. Like the Fund for the Republic 
report, the conference indicated a reorganization of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was essential. But the Indians made it clear they wanted 
to play an important role in determining the reorganization. 

The Kennedy administration responded to the Indian people with its 
own study of Indian affairs, a task force headed by Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udall. The July 1961 report suggested a wide range 
of new activities in Indian education, from increased funds for schol- 
arships to the encouragement of Indian parent participation in the 
formulation of school programs. The recommendations would cer- 
tainly have improved Indian education, but their implementation was 
almost impossible, given the Bureau’s organizational structure — a mat- 
ter with which the report did not come to grips. The report repudiated 
termination and suggested that economic development on Indian res- 
ervations be the basis of a new Federal Indian policy. As a result, be- 
tween 1961 and 1965 the Bureau of Indian Affairs shifted its policy 
direction and embarked on a program of economic and community 
development. But nothing was done to refashion the Bureau into an 
effective instrument for executing the new policy and programs. 

On of the most significant accomplishments in Indian affairs dur- 
ing the 1960’s was the enactment of legislation— the Economic Op- 
portunity Act — which gave Indians the opportunity to participate in 
and control their own programs. Head Start programs, for example, 
were the first meaningful effort to provide early childhood experiences 
for Indian children. Upward Bound, Job Corps, and VISTA all had 
significant Indian participation. But in terms of demonstrating the 
importance of Indian initiative and self-determination, and the ability 
of Indians to effectively carry out their own programs, the Commu- 
nity Action Programs on Indian reservations have been the most im- 
portant innovations of the 1960’s. More than 60 Community Action 
Programs, involving 105 Federal reservations in 17 States, presently 
exist. The most important experiment in the field of Indian education 
in the 1960’s was the establishment of the Rough Rock Demonstration 
School on the Navajo Reservation in Arizona. The initiative for the 
project, as well as some of its funds, came from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, which Avorked closely with Dr. Robert Roessel, who be- 
came the school’s first director. 

Established on July 27, 1966, as a private, nonprofit organization, 
the school is run by a five-member Navajo school board. Only two of 
the school board members have had any formal education and weekly 
school board meetings are conducted in Navajo. The school is com- 
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"or o«mni» e ‘ , ‘; 0 ! V ?:° 1 ' t of , 1 ! ,di ?.'>? >» school. Tribal elders, 

301 example, aie used to teacli traditional materials. Ciilturallv-scnsi- 

tivo curriculum materials have been developed, and the bilingual -in- 
Et\ t0 J '">7 of K, f lish is used. The school is 3 Z 
le^nmen? , cd, ! catm S Indian children, but as the focus for de- 
’fC' 1 ot dic . J oc?l community. Rough Rock has become a symbol 
?* 1 ?!' and oontrol and educational innovation, and 
Scarion 13 ' lnfl " c,lt,aI 111 shaping a new policy in Indian 

( l,o\.u,™ lld | lalldll ' al iH. ln IlK ,han education legislation of the 1960's was 
the Llementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The law nro- 

wimiT <S f ° r ™n ro '’j 11 g the education of disadvantaged children In 
1966 Indians in Federal schools were involved in title I of the act tin 
novative programs for disadvantaged children ) , and L ft4 year l969 

2T,TT Jy i H?" 11 ! 0 " waa appropriated specifical y for lmhans in 
I ederal schpo s. Disadvantaged Indians in public schools aho benefit 
from the legislation Other titles of the act have aided in the devrion- 
* sp fi la su PpIem e| ital centers and the establishment of regional 
educational laboratories, some of which are doing significant work in 

Indian education. Drop out prevention and bilingual education titlps 
of the act are also benefiting sine Indians. ^ eaucation titles 

The programs of the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Ele 
St ry r d i- SeC011 i ai ‘ y ^lucation Act Provided some^ optimism for 
d ? Catl ° n m th * e mid ' 19 t 60 ’ s - Tlle Bureau of Indian Affairs, with 
fofl /krtouger serving as Assistant Commissioner for Education 
talked about making the federal Indian schools an exemplary system’ 
utilizing bi hngual approaches and a culturally sensitive currSm 
But the continual problem of working within the Bureau’s educational* 
structure, together with less than full-hearted congressional support 
made Marburgers exemplary system just a dream. PP ’ 

wotfhp^rr 1 ^ 1 ' ^ formulate a new policy on Indian affairs 

was the 1966 Presidential Task Force Report, The report recoowed 

t oni ieC rpo y °* C ? millg p t0 , «*• with one «f fundamental" ques 

tlons T -reorganization of the Bureau of Indian Affairs— and recnm 

Tlpno 6 ? tra f ns | e | r ! n g. the responsibility for Indian affairs from the 
Department of Interior to the Department of Health, Education and 

bur T 16 J r el - )0rt P laced ec ^ ucation as the priority item in improv- 

exIn.pi^scflTqWem, St, ' 0 " gIy e " d ° , ^ <1 Indian contl '° 1 “ d a ” 

The report concluded with a clear warning against acting pre- 

InKSl aiK V“ M \ explanation and Sons"ultation wk 
,! ian tnbes. Nevertheless, the President seized upon the idea in a wav 

at bv h qp r0 ! l f d Il r diai ! ailxlet y* Wllen the proposed transfer was hinted 
rimi ^r« et T r *)i . Gardner , a ^’ an Indian manpower conference in Feb- 

assumption ^^^ a t the^arious 1 fun^ of ^IA^voul^b^ 

SSnS’sS 1 ‘ he ma “ er " aS dead before * "» got openly 

Tliese Indian control and exemplary school system items became the 
major recommendations of President Joln.ro?, ? meSge m, M*an 
affairs on Jlarcl, 6, 1968. The President rejected termination s a to" 
icy and suggested it oe replaced by self-determination. He called for 




